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A Library is not a collection of books but 
a workshop filled with ideas that will touch 
off other ideas.—Harry Hansen. 
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EDITORIALS 


M. F. Gallagher, formerly chair- 
man of the legislative committee, has 
been elected president of the Illinois 
library association. Mr. Gallagher 
has recently moved from Evanston 
to Highland Park. 


Anne Boyd, instructor in the Uni- 
versity of Illinois library school is 
first vice-president; Cora Hendee, 
librarian, Highland Park, second 
vice-president; Blanche Gray, li- 
brarian, Mattoon, treasurer, and 
Gladys Allison, librarian, River For- 
est, secretary. 


There is a wealth of information 
to be found in pamphlets. Attention 
is called to the papers read before 
the lending section of the Illinois li- 
brary association conference in Oc- 
tober. The papers are printed in 
full in the Proceedings of the asso- 
ciation which forms the Supplement 
to this number. 


Miss Booth discusses the manner 
of accumulating the material and 
enumerates subjects important for 
public libraries. All may be ob- 
tained for the asking, or at very 
slight cost. These pamphlets are 
valuable for any library, but espec- 
ially so for the library with a small 
book fund. 

Miss Baum’s paper deals entirely 
with Chicago. By reason of the in- 
ternational Century of progress fair 
which opens in 1933, Chicago will 
hold the attention of the world. Li- 
brarians will find Miss Baum’s list 
of pamphlets a very good one from 
which to select material necessary 
for their own collections. 


Pamphlets are of little value unless 
properly filed. The best method is 
to file them alphabetically by subject 
in a filing cabinet. The cabinet may 
be either letter or legal size. 

Pamphlets seem to lend themselves 
more to the subjects used in the 
Reader’s guide to periodical litera- 


ture than to the form of subject 
headings for the book collection, 
since they are often used to supple- 
ment magazine references. 


Judson T. Jennings, librarian of 
the Seattle public library, says in the 
July, 1929, Library Journal that li- 
braries can either just grow, like 
Topsy, or they can progress steadily 
toward a definite goal along roads 
that have been charted in advance 
by those who have their destinies in 
charge. 

Believing that the latter plan is 
best, the trustees and the staff of the 
Seattle public library have planned 
a survey which shall aid in a ten 
year program for the development 
of the library and its service. 

The following projects have been 
selected as most pertinent for in- 
vestigation: 

1. Increase in population. 

2. Per capita expenditures for li- 
brary purposes in Seattle and other 
cities. 

3. Enlarging the central library 
building. 

4. Locations and costs for addi- 
tional branch buildings. 

5. Extension of library service to 
the county by contract method. 

6. Plans for further development 
of school libraries. 


7. Enlargement of municipal ref- 
erence service with quarters in the 
city hall. 

8. Pension system for library em- 
ployees. 

9. Adult education service. 

10. Endowment for library ser- 
vice. 

11. 


Subjects for desirable special 
collections. 


Each subject has been assigned to 


a committee, including members 
from the board of trustees and the 
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library staff, selected for their in- 
terest the particular phases of li- 
brary work. 

Such definite studies insure not 
only a sustained interest in the li- 
brary, but also an intelligent grasp 
of more than local library affairs, on 
the part of trustees. To the progres- 
sive development of the library they 
are of untold value. 

It is quite true that library trus- 
tees command no salaries, but the 
time and attention which the library 
should demand from its directors 
offer an opportunity to contribute to 
the welfare of the community. 


In the past three months the Li- 
brary Extension Division has added 
extensively to its picture collection. 

A very fine group of etchings, in- 
eluding examples of the work of 
Ernest Watson, Louis Whirter, War- 
ren Davis, J. C. Vondrous, J. Paul 
Verrees, Hall Thorpe and Charles W. 
Bartlett, as weil as a number of the 
etchings exhibited by artists in the 
Illinois academy of fine arts, may 
now be obtained for exhibit pur- 
poses. 
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In the modern art group large col- 
ored reproductions of Cezanne, Van 
Gogh, Gauguin, Corinth, Courbet, 
Renoir, Monet, Degas and Pissarro 
have been added. Three water col- 
ors of Marie Laurencin, the French 
artist so recognized for her feminine 
paintings, are an interesting addi- 
tion. A large selection of the bright 
color facsimiles of Jennie Harbour 
have also been placed in the collec. 
tion. 


Attractive for children’s rooms are 
the frieze sets delightful in color and 
design. A geographical frieze, one 
of the home farm, and a zoological 
frieze will soon be available for child- 
ren’s departments of libraries and 
schools. These are intended primar- 
ily as examples of unusual art in 
children’s rooms to be purchased and 
made a permanent adornment of the 
room. 


The American Library Association 
will hold its midwinter meetings in 
Chicago, at the Drake Hotel, Decem- 
ber 30 and 31. 





RELIEVING CROWDED SHELVES* 
A Problem in Weeding 


By MARY KATHARINE REELY. 


The Columbus Public Library was 
taken over by the city in 1901, but 
it had had a long life as a subscrip- 
tion library before that date. The 
preliminary book selection of those 
early days had been excellent, based 
on scholarly and conservative prin- 
ciples. The book making of the time 
had also been excellent. Books were 
well bound, paper durable, and in 
the present year many of the origi- 
nal purchases still stood on the 
shelves, in excellent condition, and 
yet looking old-fashioned and out of 
date. New books, also well selected, 
had been added through the years, 
and while there had been the usual 


replacements and withdrawals of 
worn volumes, the shelves were 
growing more and more crowded and 
there was the usual cry for more 
shelf space. The problem then was 
one of weeding out dead wood to 
make space for live matter, and of 
generally livening up the appearance 
of the shelves to relieve them of their 
look of solemnity and age. 

In the history of the library, one 
librarian had been in charge over a 
long period of years. <A large back 
room with wall shelving had proved 
a convenient place for retirement of 
books, and a number of volumes, the 
ecards of which had not been with- 


*Reprinted from Wisconsin Bulletin, June 1929. 
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drawn, had been shelved here to be 
within call if needed. A substitute 
librarian who had charge for a year 
had made a few tentative retire- 
ments and under her regime the 
children’s shelves had been quite 
thoroughly gone over, with help from 
the Commission. A new librarian 
now coming into the library, felt that 
the back room could be put to better 
uses, including the storing of period- 
icals, and urged a general overhaul- 
ing of the book stock. With the 
approval and co-operation of the Li- 
brary Board, and assistance from the 
Commission, the beginning was 
made. 


The Attack on Fiction 


The fiction shelves face the front 
door, occupying the position of stra- 
tegic importance in the library. The 
visitor’s eye comes to rest on them 
immediately on entering, but no one 
entering would ever have been 
tempted directly to those shelves. 
They were too ragged, too unkempt, 
too drab and dull. ‘‘New Books,”’ 
‘*Seven-day Books,’’ the ‘‘Rent Col- 
lection’’ have special cases elsewhere 
and it is toward these that the in- 
coming patron instinctively turns. 

The only way to begin a job is to 
begin. So the attack began on the 
A’s in fiction. The shelved were 
combed in order, taking out: 


(1) All books too dirty and worn 
to be used. Later these were sepa- 
rated into discards and books to be 
mended, rebound, or replaced. 

(2) Books in unreadable editions, 
including some of the old double 
column editions that Harpers used 
to bind up after magazine publica- 
tion; including also some volumes 
of Dickens, with notes to remove 
others as soon as fresh editions are 
received; a complete set of the Wa- 
verly novels in impossible print, leav- 
ing individual copies of Ivanhoe and 
Quentin Durward; a set of Bulwer 
Lytton, and the less read novels of 
Thackeray. 
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(3) Novels outmoded. This was 
the hardest group to handle. What 
should be done with a novel of the 
year 1907. in good condition, its il- 
lustrations proclaiming it old-fash- 
ioned, and yet not sufficiently old 
to have become picturesque? What 
should one do with the works of 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, of 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward, with Marie 
Corelli’s ‘‘Thelma,’’ with the works 
of Myrtle Reed? What should one 
do with novels in this class illus- 
trated by acknowledged artists? One 
novel was retained for its A. B. Frost 
illustrations; one because of a full 
page picture of a wedding party, 
style of 1906, by Howard Chandler 
Christy. Another alternative, of 
course, was to tear out the pictures 
and discard the books. 


(4) Trivial books, badly worn and 
not worth replacing. But of these 
there were not many. The original 
selection, with occasional discarding 
was responsible for a fiction collec- 
tion of unusual quality. 


(5) Books either in or out of the 
foregoing classes that had not eir- 
culated within the year. 


The first weeding of the shelves 
was looked on as preliminary only. 
Every book so removed was recon- 
sidered before the final decision was 
made. The “SA. L. A. Catalogs,’’ 
Miss Bacon’s Fiction catalog in the 
**Standard Catalog’’ series and the 
Newark List of ‘‘1000 Best Novels’’ 
were used in checking, and no title 
listed in the late editions of any of 
these aids was discarded, unless for 
physical reasons. In the end some 
of the books taken off were returned 
to the active shelves. Some were 
kept as examples of old editions, to 
go into a collection for exhibit pur- 
poses. Some ‘were placed on the 
back room shelves to be ealled in in 
case of emergencies—among the lat- 
ter were the unread volumes of 
Thackeray. Some were set aside for 
mending, binding, or replacing; or, 
in a number of cases, re-lettering, for 
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it was found that many among the 
volumes which were not in circula- 
tion were those on which all lettering 
had become effaced. 


Already with the removal of the 
ragged and untidy and dull the fic- 
tion shelves had taken on new life. 
But something more positive was 
also needed, so the following recom- 
mendations were made: 


(1) Sending an immediate order 
for ‘‘popular copyrights’’ in rein- 
forced bindings. These to be placed 
on the fiction shelves, not in the case 
for new books. 

(2) Ordering good editions for 
standard novels. 

(3) Rebinding in bright and va- 
ried colors. 


The Problems of the Classes 


But the fiction problem was after 
all a simple one. A worn book is 
a worn book and can be removed. 
A once popular novel that is not cir- 
culating can be removed without 
much loss. But the problem faced 
now was not the worn book, but the 
pathetically unworn, and yet of pos- 
sible value. The book that while it 
had failed to circulate in this library 
might yet be wanted in some other 
library, the book that might perhaps 
be a priceless first edition. Here for 
instance was Bain’s ‘‘Mind and 
Body,’’ dated 1877, according to the 
accession book No. 51 among the li- 
brary’s purchases. Surely our con- 
ception of the relation of mind and 
body has changed sufficiently to 
justify its removal. Here are books 
on mental healing, on mesmerism 
and hypnotism, books on the psy- 
chology current in the nineties— 
surely they may come off the shelves. 
Further on, on the 200 shelves, there 
is an old set of missionary study 
volumes. Would any missionary 
study group of today look at them? 
Hardly. Would you trust their in- 
formation? Probably not. Take 
them off. And here is a History of 
the Reformation of the 16th Cen- 
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tury, by D’Aubegne, in five volumes. 
Important historically? Probably. 
Useful in this library? No. The 
bindings have worn down to a pale 
gray, the lettering is faded. Take 
them off to be listed with works 
possibly of interest to large or col- 
lege libraries, or to collectors. And 
here in the 300’s is Spencer’s ‘‘Edu- 
cation,’’ dated 1877. Spencer is a 
name to respect. Dare we throw 
him into the discard? Look up the 
record. Spencer’s ‘‘Education’’ is 
No. 1 in the accession record. In 
its life history in this library, it has 
circulated three times. 


The field of the 300’s offered fer- 
tile ground for discarding. Discard- 
ing without much compunction. The 
first edition of Ely’s ‘‘Monopolies 
and trusts’’ hasn’t much practical 
value today. Books on ‘‘sound 
money’’ published in 1896 have 
passed their usefulness; Walker’s 


‘‘Money’’ goes into the discard. A 
book on ‘‘The girl who earns her 


own living,’’ dating from the 90’s 
isn’t needed by the girl of today. 
And what of the usefulness of a 
book entitled, ‘‘Woman’s worth and 
worthlessness,’’ dated 1874? 


During these stages the ‘‘A. L. A. 
Catalog’’ was used constantly, and 
for the 300’s the Sociology Section 
of the Standard Catalog proved in- 
valuable. In all, 35 volumes of 
Philosophy and Religion and 56 in 
Sociology were taken from the 
shelves. Few if any were replaced 
on second consideration. Notes were 
made of the need for new and live 
material on psychology, and child 
study, and for some of the newer 
religious books. Sociology needs 
have been partly met by such books 
as Stuart Chase’s ‘‘Your money’s 
worth,’’ but the librarian can give 
further thought to this class in re- 
lation to community interests. 


The Philology Section offered a 
few problems—Max Muller’s ‘‘Sci- 
ence of language’’ in two volumes, 
one of them. And then the Science 
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shelves, like to Sociology, cried out 
for weeding, and here the need for 
a good special list in the Sciences 
was keenly felt. ‘‘Popular Books in 
Science (A. L. A.)’’ is good, but it 
doesn’t go far enough. The Science 
section of the A. L. A. 1926 needs a 
check from another point of view. 
Some of the discards were fairly 
obvious. Books on experimental sci- 
ence dating from the 70’s, 80’s and 
90’s are not of and for today, nor is 
the ‘‘New Chemistry,’’ 1877, or Ten- 
ny’s ‘‘Geology,’’ 1864, but how about 
a book of general electricity twenty 
years old? Have the principles of 
electricity changed? And how will 
you treat a name like Tyndall? 
What is the standing of his ‘‘Heat’’ 
and ‘‘Light’’ today? One by one 
such books came off the shelves. A 
volume of Cuvier’s ‘‘Animal king- 
dom,’’ illustrated in color, stayed on, 
however. It is in good condition and 
will stand handling by the high 
school sudents who are still attracted 
to its colored plates. In all 34 books 
in Science were discarded. 


The Up-to-date 600’s 


So far the discarding had been 
fairly free and now the 600’s pre- 


sented themselves. A Useful Arts 
collection must be up to date or 
nothing. But surprisingly, a first 
combing of the shelves yielded little 
and a second and a third resulted in 
only seven candidates for dismissal! 
The explanation seems to be that 
this collection was built up later, 
was well selected and is a practical 
usable collection today. Household 
arts and gardening have been kept 
particularly well up to date. Among 
the seven volumes removed is ‘‘The 
Art of Beauty,’’ illustrated by the 
author, 1878, which seems to belong 
with the curiosities rather than in 
an active collection. Among its 
household hints, it suggests that ‘‘a 
red room with black ceiling starred 
with dull sea green or yellow is very 
bright and good,’’ and for such gems 
it will be cherished. 
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The Lively 700’s and 800’s 


If the Useful Arts section gave up 
only seven of its volumes, the Fine 
Arts yielded a total of none at all. 
For art is art and knows no age and 
a well-built collection does not need 
weeding. A book on costume is 
precious whatever its age. Styles 
change and styles in art books 
change, and perhaps a severer criti- 
cism might have eliminated here— 
but it seemed that there was no book 
on the shelves that could not be put 
to some use in a study of the Arts. 


In Literature the result was the 
same. There were volumes for mend- 
ing and rebinding, but none for dis- 
eard. 


Travel, 1870 Model 


But with the 900’s trouble reared 
its head again. Ancient volumes of 
travel, elaborately illustrated with 
woodeuts and steel engravings, Stan- 
ley’s ‘‘How I Found Livingstone,”’ 
apparently a first edition. A book 
about the Old West, vividly illus- 
trated, with steel engravings show- 
ing the laying of the Pacific Rail- 
road, a book of polar travel, a book 
of old whaling days, too interesting 
to throw away, too shabby and rag- 
ged to stay on the shelves. Tem- 
porarily an exhibit of these was 
arranged, spread out and opened on 
top of the cases. In the future they 
will be kept in a special collection 
to be used for exhibit purposes. 
Their removal does much to bring 
the travel shelves to life. 

In biography, Irving’s ‘‘Life of 
Washington’? in 5 volumes (duo- 
decimo) are taken from the shelves. 
They are chunky little volumes, fad- 
ed to a pearly gray, their lettering 
obliterated. They will be kept for 
exhibit also. A one-volume edition 
in better condition is left on the 
shelf. A three volume memoir of 
Napoleon, similarly faded, is also re- 
moved, but on the whole little was 
found that could be retired with 
good conscience. And yet the Biog- 
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raphy shelves look heavy and dull, 
like an old-time Sunday dinner. Per- 
haps later some hardier soul will at- 
tack them with better results. 


History in Sets 


The History collection resembled 
a gentleman’s library of the last cen- 
tury. History in sets, Gibbon, Gui- 
zot, Macaulay, Motley, Fiske, Park- 
man, Bancroft, Schouler. What can 
one do in the face of such an im- 
posing array! The demands on his- 
tory today we recognize are for 
quick reference. And yet you cannot 
turn Gibbon out-of-doors! In the 
end a few sets obviously out of date, 
or unsuited to the purposes of this 
library came off. The great names 
remained. American history was left 
almost intact, although a Subscrip- 
tion History of the Spanish-American 
War came off. The personal narra- 
tives of the World War were allowed 
to stand—for the present. A new 
History Section of the ‘‘Standard 
Catalog’’ is in process of making. It 
will be an invaluable check in sort- 
ing out this material. All local his- 
tory was kept. 

Recognizing the possible value of 
the historical matter removed, we 
decided that none of it would be 
disposed of to junkmen or second 
hand men until a list had been sub- 
mitted to various authorities, or of- 
fered for sale to recognized dealers. 


In all, 680 volumes were removed 
permanently from the shelves, in- 
volving the handling of 2526 ecards. 
There still remained the back room. 
These volumes were subjected to the 
same scrutiny and some final dis- 
posal of them decided on. 


Procedure 


In general the procedure followed 
in this weeding problem might be 
summed up in this manner: 
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1. Take books from shelves on basis 
of 


a. appearance. 


b. use (refer to date slip. No 
book circulated this year taken 
off except for replacement.) 


. present value of subject mat- 
ter. 


Subject to a second examination 
and check with best available 
aids. 


Decide on final disposition. 


The Book Selection Aids prove 
their usefulness in such a problem 
as this. It is also a great solace to 
one’s conscience to have more than 
one, and far from regretting ‘so- 
called duplication, librarians should 
welcome it. An incident from the 
earlier weeding of children’s books 
justifies faith in these authorities. 
The library possessed a complete set 
of the works of Jacob Abbott, faded, 
unattractive, with little appeal to 
the modern child. References to the 
Children’s Catalog disclosed that 
several volumes, including ‘‘Julius 
Caesar’? and ‘‘Queen Elizabeth,’’ 
were recommended for retention or 
replacement. Examination of the 
book cards in this set showed that 
these were the very volumes that 
had circulated freely. 


Too high praise cannot be given 
to the Library Board for their atti- 
tude of co-operation. They readily 
recognized that dead wood must be 
discarded if an institution is to 
thrive and were generously willing 
that books not in use in the Colum- 
bus Library should be put to use 
elsewhere. 
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QUALITY OR QUANTITY READERS* 


I wonder whether expansion by 
the American Library Association 
and the quantitative growth in li- 
brary service by the individual li- 
brary is, at the moment, the most 
important concern for the library 
profession. I don’t want the library 
movement to stop—it wouldn’t stop 
whether I wanted it to or not—but 
I should like it to look and listen. 
Let me interrupt myself by saying 
that all I want to talk about now is 
a question of emphasis and degree. 
I should like to see more of the best 
brains of the profession mobilized 
on quality production as contrasted 
with quantity production. 


The profession already has ties 
with scholarship, with educational 
and social research, with the arts. 
I would like to see those ties closer. 
More important, it seems to me, than 
growth along lines already estab- 
lished, will be for the next few years 
the fruits of a new kind of team- 
work between the librarian, who is a 
scholar in his particular field, and the 
scholar in some other field. 


I think these reading courses, in a 
Way, serve as a case in point. I be- 
lieve in every town in the United 
States there can be found someone 
who has something of the spirit of 
the late Thomas Davidson, who has 
the willingness to do in his commun- 
ity what Davidson did a generation 


*From address by Frederick P. Keppel 
May 18, 1929. 


ago on the east side of New York. 
He may be a parson, he may be a 
labor leader, he may be a stock 
broker, or she may be a school 
‘‘marm,’’ or a nurse or a stenog- 
rapher, but the person is there. When 
a sacrifice is called for, we have ex- 
cellent authority to believe that some 
ram in the neighborhood has his 
horns caught in the thicket. 


In any town, I submit that it is 
less important for the library move- 
ment and for adult education that 
the librarian should have the current 
Reading with a Purpose pamphlet 
displayed, should perhaps sell one 
hundred copies of it, than that the 
librarian in that town should seek 
out and find the local Thomas David- 
son, and bring that Thomas Davidson 
into the picture. If that happens, I 
think that inevitably discussion 
groups, probably rather small, but 
real discussion groups, will be 
formed, and as a result of these 
groups some few,—and it doesn’t 
make so much difference at this stage 
of the game how many—some few 
people in that town will not merely 
swallow the list of books, but will 
chew those books and digest them 
The beginning all over the country 
of that kind of adult education lies 
in the hands of the librarian, and I 
think its importance as the years go 
on can simply not be over-estimated. 


at American Library Association conference, 
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ADULT EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCES 


A public conference on adult edu- 
cation was held at the Palmer House 
in Chicago, October 19. The purpose 
was to stimplate Chicago’s interest 
in this educational movement. 


The speakers were: Everett Dean 
Martin, director of the People’s in- 
stitute of New York, who spoke on 
The place of adult education in 
American civilization; Joseph K. 
Hart, professor of education at the 
University of Wisconsin, who dis- 
cussed Significant factors in a com- 
munity program of adult education; 
and Carl H. Milam, secretary of the 
American Library Association, who 
told what public libraries in the 
United States are doing to assist in- 
dividuals who want to further their 
education along lines in which they 
are personally interested, without 
using the medium of classes or lec- 
tures. 


The meeting was well attended by 
leaders in education from Chicago 
and suburban cities. 


The American association for adult 


education held its fourth annual 
meeting at the university of North 
Carolina May 20-23, 1929. <A report 
of the conference is to be found in 
the June number of the Journal of 
Adult Education, which is the official 
publication of the association. The 


Journal is included in the member- 
ship dues which are $3.00 per year. 


The World Conference on adult 
education was held in Cambridge, 
England, August 22, 1929. 


Two sections of this conference 
were of interest to American librar- 
ians, one on books and adult educa- 
tion and one on libraries and adult 
education. Miss Eastman presided 
at the latter section. 


Morse A. Cartwright, director of 
the American Association for adult 
education, spoke for the United 
States before the general conference. 
The Journal of adult education for 
October contains a survey of the con- 
ference. 

The need for more concrete infor- 
mation on the activities of libraries 
of different countries in adult edu- 
cation was brought out, and the 
American Library Association has 
been asked to compile this informa- 
tion through its Board on the Li- 
brary and Adult education. 

The World association has pub- 
lished an International handbook of 
adult education which is now avail- 
able and may be obtained for $1.50 
by addressing the American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education, 41 East 
42nd Street, New York City. 
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PARENTAL EDUCATION 


A radio course sponsored by the 
Ohio State University and the State 
department of education is being 
broadeasted over WEAO. On Oc- 
tober 1 Governor Myers Y. Cooper 
and President George W. Rightmire 
opened the course with talks upon, 
‘“‘The service of the state to pa- 
rents.’ 


Mrs. Jessie A. Charters conducts 
the course on ‘‘Bringing up child- 
ren,’’ which deals with the mental 
and physical development of the 
school age child. Mrs. Charters is 
the wife of Werrett Wallace Char- 
ters, an educator particularly well 
known in Illinois because of the se- 
lection of two of his books, Teach- 
ing the common branches, and The 
teaching of ideals, for the 1928-29 
group of Illinois State teachers read- 
ing circle books. 


As an aid to parents in under- 
standing and rearing their children, 
Miss Edna E. Walls of the Home 
economics extension service at the 
University of Illinois, Urbana, re- 
cently has compiled the following 
list : 


Aldrich, C. A., Cultivating the child’s 
appetite. Macmillan, $1.75. 


A consideration of the psycho- 
logical as well as the physiological 
factors involved in the child’s ap- 
petite. Helpful for mothers of 
young children. 


Hollingsworth, L. S., Gifted children: 
their nature and nurture. Macmil- 
lan, $2.00. 

How to locate our superior 
children and how to determine the 
best ways of bringing their talents 
to the finest fruition are problems 
here treated with scientific accur- 
acy and delightful simplicity. 


DeSchweinitz, Karl, Growing up. 
The story of how we become alive, 
are born and grow up. Macmillan, 
$1.75. 


A earefully written, attractive 
book by a well-known social work- 
er who believes that ‘‘sex educa- 
tion is not so much a matter of 
words as of attitude,’’ presenting 
the facts of birth and growth in 
a way which he hopes will be 
wholesome for children and help- 
ful to parents, especially when it 
‘‘confirms a point of view already 
revealed by the parents and the 
life of the home.’’ Analogies from 
plant and animal life are used to 
lead up to human reproduction, 
which is treated without either 
mystery and prudishness or undue 
emphasis on biological detail, 
Most of the illustrations are skill- 
fully selected, beautiful pictures of 
flowers, insects, eggs, animals, and 
babies, though there are a few dia- 
gramatic or microscopic draw- 
ings to explain fertilization and 
uterine growth. Unusually suc- 
cessful in combining frankness and 
delicacy. 


Gilbreth, Lillian, Living with child- 
ren. Norton, $2.50. 


A wholesome philosophy of home 
life is set forth in the first chapter 
of this book. Later chapters deal 
with methods and techniques of 
child development. Sound phiios- 
ophy is the keynote of the book. 


Anderson and Goodenough, Modern 
baby book and child development 
record. Norton, $5.00. 


This is a complete, up-to-date, 
modern record. The two compilers 
are directors of the Institute of 
child welfare of the University of 
Minnesota and associate professor 
at that university. They have not 
missed one phase of physical, 
mental or spiritual growth in the 
child which could interest either 
his parents or the child himself in 
the future. 
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Groves and Groves, Parents and 
children. Lippineott, $2.00. 


This book for fathers and moth- 
ers deals with the problems of or- 
dinary home and normal children. 


Hollingworth, L. S., Psychology of 
the adolescent. Appleton, $2.50. 


This is a clear and sensible state- 
ment of what is known as the ado- 
lescent mind. It covers such im- 
portant phases as the learning of 
self-reliance and self-control, the 
choice of and preparation for life 
work, and other persistent and 
universal problems of youth. 
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Some talks on adolescence. $1.00. 


Proceedings of the 1929 Confer- 
ence of the Chicago association 
for child study and practical edu- 
cation. 


Table of Contents. 


Indoctrination 
By Dr. Arthur E. Morgan. 
Social aspects of adolescence 
By Rev. Dr. P. Furfey. 
Social ordeal of the adolescent 
By Prof. Ernest R. Groves. 
Perfect girl and her boy friend 
By Dr. E. R. Wembridge. 
Choice and freedom 
By Dr. Elton Mayo. 





RECENT ADDITIONS 


The following books have been 
added in the past few months to the 
library collection. They may be bor- 
rowed from the Library Extension 
Division by public libraries and by 
individual patrons in Illinois. 


Becker, M. L., Books as windows— 
Stokes, 1929. 

Beer, Thomas, 
1929. 

Bowers, B. M., Tragic era—Hough- 
ton, 1929. 

Bugnet, Charles, Foch speaks— 
Dial, 1929. 

Carlson, J. F., Elementary prin- 
ciples of landscape painting—Nation- 
al publishing society, 1929. 

Chase, Stuart, Men and machines— 
Maemillan, 1929. 

Chinard, Gilbert, Thomas Jeffer- 
son—Little, 1929. 

Dakin, E. F., Mrs. Eddy—Seribner, 
1929. 

Dickinson, E. N., Further poems— 
Little, 1929. 

Dolph, E. A., Sound off! 
songs—Cosmopolitan, 1929. 

Durant, Will, Mansions of philos- 
ophy—Simon, 1929. 

Eddington, A. S., Nature of the 
physical world—Maemillan, 1928. 

Fay, Bernard, Franklin, the apos- 
tle of modern times—Little, 1929. 


Hanna—Knopf, 


Soldier 


Ferguson, J. C., Chinese painting— 
University of Chicago press, 1927. 

Furst, H. E., Portrait painting— 
Frank, 1928. 

Gorman, H. S., Incredible Mar- 
quis—Farrar, 1929. 

Green, Fitzhugh, Film finds its 
tongue—Putnam, 1929. 

Haggard, H. W., Devils, drugs and 
doctors—Harper, 1929. 

Hall, Josef, Eminent Asians—Ap- 
pleton, 1929. 

Harada, Jiro, Garden of Japan— 
Studio, 1929. 

Hobson, R. L., Chinese art—Mac- 
millan, 1927. 

Huddleston, Sisley, Normandy— 
Doubleday, 1929. 

Jackman, R. E., American arts— 
Rand, 1928. 

Jouvenel, H. de, Stormy life of 
Mirabeau—Houghton, 1929. 

Kahle, K. M., Outline of period 
furniture—Putnam, 1929. 

Klauder, Charles, College archi- 
tecture in America—Scribner, 1929. 

Kohler, Carl, History of costume— 
Watt, 1928. 

Leonard, J. N., Loki, the life of 
Charles Proteus Steinmetz—Double- 
day, 1929. 

Lippman, Walter, Preface to mor- 
als—Maemillan, 1929. 
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Little, Shelby, George Washington 
—Minton, 1929. 
Lynd, R. S., Middletown—Har- 
court, 1929. 
McClellan, Elizabeth, Historic 
dress in America, 2 v.—1904-1910. 
McDougall, William, Modern ma- 
terialism and emergent evolution— 
Van Nostrand, 1929. 
O’Connor, T. P., Memoirs of an old 
parliamentarian—Appleton, 1929. 
O’Niell, Eugene, Dynamo—Live- 
right, 1929. 
Pageant of American series 
Coad, O. S., American stage, v. 
14—1929. 
Gabriel, R. H., Lure of the fron- 
tier, v. 2—1929. 
Krout, J. A., Annals of Ameri- 
can sport, v. 15—1929. 
Pennell, Elizabeth, Life and letters 
of Joseph Pennell—Little, 1929. 
Place, C. A., Charles Bulfinch, ar- 
chitect and citizen—Houghton, 1925. 
Rice, W. S., Block printing in the 
schools—Bruce, 1929. 
Rolland, Romain, Beethoven, the 
creator—Harper, 1929. 
Salaman, M. C., ed., Fine prints of 
the year, 1927—Minton. 
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Salaman, M. C., ed., Fine prints of 
the year, 1928—Minton. 

Sanford, A. P., Pageants of our 
nation—Dodd, 1929. 

Schalit, Leon, Survey of the work 
of John Galsworthy—Scribner, 1929. 

Singleton, Esther, Old World 
masters in new world collections— 
Maemillan, 1929. 

Smith, A. D., John Jacob Astor— 
Lippincott, 1929. 

Smith, H. J., Chicago; history of 
its reputation—Harcourt, 1929. 

Spurgeon, C. F., Keat’s Shakes- 
peare—Oxford Univ. press, 1928. 

Stewart, Basil, Subjects portrayed 
in Japanese colour-prints — Paul, 
1922. 

Stryker, L. P., Andrew Johnson; 
the champion of Lincoln’s cause— 
Maemillan, 1929. 

Thorp, P. H., Stamp collecting, 
why and how—McClurg, 1928. 

Todd, Dorothy, New interior deco- 
rations—Seribner, 1929. 

Wilenski, R. H.—Introduction to 
Dutch art—Stokes, 1929. 

Zeitlin, J., Life and letters of 
Stuart P. Sherman, 2 v.—Farrar, 
1929. 





FOR INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


The following titles have been 
added to the International Mind Al- 
cove books given to the Library Ex- 
tension Division by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace: 


Juvenile 


Cease firing—Winifred Hulbert. 
Coco, the goat—Rhea Wells. 
Miki—Maud Petersham. 
Nanette of the wooden shoes— 
Esther Brann. 
Rice to rice pudding—Janet Smal- 
ey. 


Adult 


The Spanish pageant — Arthur 
Stanley Riggs. 

Understanding India — Gertrude 
M. Williams. 

Ireland; the rock whence I was 
hewn—Donn Byrne. 

The league of nations — John 
Spencer Bassett. 

The old savage in the new civiliza- 
tion—Raymond B. Fosdick. 
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CHILDREN’S VACATION WORK 


Travel clubs were prominent 
among the summer activities in the 
children’s departments of the public 
libraries. 

An Around-the-world tour at- 
tracted many young people in the 
Peoria public library. After select- 
ing an itinerary from the ten routes 
provided, each child was given a 
long ticket similar to a real passage. 
The interesting points of the trip 
and the method of travel were in- 
dicated on the ticket, with a list of 
the books between each place by 
which traveling was to be accom- 
plished from country to country. 
The books included titles in travel, 
history, folk-lore and fiction design- 
ed to bring to the reader some of the 
real atmosphere of the lands in which 
he ‘‘travelled.’’ Ninety-two chil- 


dren completed the tour and were 
awarded diplomas at an afternoon 


program on October 17. At this 
meeting a speaker who has recently 
completed a tour around the world 
showed pictures and told the chil- 
dren interesting stories of his trip. 

A large map of the world posted 
on the bulletin board in the chil- 
dren’s room aided young members 
of the Ravenswood branch of the 
Chicago public library in selection 
of their course of travel. Children 
from ten to sixteen were eligible for 
the trip. Each point of the tour ac- 
complished through the reading of 
a book was indicated by a punch on 
the round-trip ticket. By the end 
of the summer twenty-one boys and 
girls completed their trips around 
the world through books. 

Similar clubs aroused reading in- 
terest in the North Austin sub-branch 
of the Chicago public library and the 
Withers public library of Blooming- 
ton. A State home travel club, de- 
signed to ‘‘See America first’’ 
brought an enrollment of two hun- 
dred children in the Moline public 
library. At Park Ridge the children 


were awarded diplomas, seals and 
gold pins for books read and note- 
books prepared in connection with 
the Vacation reading club. 

Children in the Aurora library 
presented a play, The book revue, at 
the end of the summer. The cast 
was composed of members of the 
Vacation travel club. After the play 
certificates of merit were awarded 
to those who had finished their travel 
reading satisfactorily. 

The Reddick public library of Ot- 
tawa entertained the sixty-four mem- 
bers of the Reading club with an 
evening party on the library lawn 
at the close of the club’s summer ac- 
tivities. 

In the Jacksonville public library 
the patrons of the juvenile depart- 
ment accomplished some original 
work in the preparation of a book 
composed of book reviews. The 
member writing the best reviews and 
the one contributing the most re- 
views received his choice of a year’s 
subscription to a magazine or a book 
of his own selection. 

A pleasant method of creating an 
interest in poetry was employed by 
Louise Kessler of the children’s de- 
partment in the Withers public li- 
brary at Bloomington. Collections 
of poetry were placed on a special 
table so that each child might select 
his favorite poem. A copy of this 
poem with an appropriate picture 
was then posted in a book which has 
developed into the children’s Poetry 
scrap book. A similar picture scrap 
book, accompanied by the child’s 
reason for his choice of the picture 
has been a source of knowledge and 
pleasure to the children. 

Children of Mt. Carmel added to 
their information concerning the 
birds through an essay contest on 
bird life sponsored by the public li- 
brary. The winning essay, Birds of 
Illinois, by Mary Louise Risley, was 
published in full in the local paper 
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A story hour held in Columbus 
Park brought large groups of child- 
ren of the Austin /ibrary branch to 
the park twice a week all through 
the summer, 
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In planning future travel tours for 
children, librarians will be interested 
in a pamphlet prepared by the Public 
Library, Newark, N. J., called Every- 
land, a reading list for children. 





HISTORICAL 


The recent sale of a Gutenberg 
bible for $120,000 brings again to 
our consideration the high value 
placed upon the old and the rare. 

The bible was printed at Mainz, 
Germany, on the world’s first print- 
ing press. The purchaser was an 
American collector. 

Men of wealth in this country are 
constantly acquiring for America the 
art and literary treasures so long 
preserved abroad. The Huntington 
collection now made accessible to the 
public in California was purchased 
by Henry Huntington for about $20,- 
000,000. J. Pierpont Morgan, the 


elder, who died in 1913, possessed 


some of the original manuscripts of 
Sir Walter Scott, Dickens, Thackeray 
and Keats, as well as those of famous 
writers of our own country. 

The small public library has no 
means of securing such treasures of 
earlier times. They must continue 
to be the acquisition of millionaires. 
The library, however, has a definite 
opportunity to build up a historical 
collection which will become of great 
interest to the community and per- 
haps to the whole country. In many 
of our sections rich in local history 
the library may build a collection of 
lasting and increasing value. 

In a paper upon the building of 
loeal historical collections read be- 
fore the Illinois library association 
in October*, Felicia Ryan of the 
East Bluff branch, Peoria, brought 
to attention a number of means of 
collecting local history and various 
sources from which it may readily be 
obtained. 

Among the organizations active in 
building up its local history is the 
library committee of the Evanston 


COLLECTIONS 


historical society which has compiled 
a list of books written by and about 
Evanston and has eatalogued ma- 
terial pertaining to Northwestern 
university, the public library, the 
hospital association and other local 
institutions. 

Steps have been taken in this direc- 
tion by several public libraries. 

The Phophetstown public library 
has acquired through gift of a 
local patron, an atlas of Whiteside 
county, published in 1872, and a 
Portrait and biographical album of 
Whiteside county, 1885. The latter 
volume contains biographies of pio- 
neers, together with a general his- 
tory of each town and county. The 
library also possesses two volumes of 
Bent’s History of Whiteside county, 
considered the most authentic his- 
tory of the county. 

A set of MeGuffey’s readers has 
been placed in -the Mercer township 
publie library of Aledo by a former 
Aledo resident. The six books are a 
reprint made by Henry Ford and are 
faithful reproductions of the old Me- 
Guffey readers. 

The Hon. Fred J. Kern, editor of 
the News-Democrat, has given the 
Belleville library the original manu- 
seript of Memoirs of the Civil war, 
by Major-general Peter J. Osterhaus. 
This manuscript was presented to 
Mr. Kern in 1897 by General Oster- 
haus, who was the only military of- 
ficer from St. Clair county to attain 
the rank of Major-general in the 
Civil war. 

With consistent effort in acquiring 
and preserving collections of local 
history the public library may add 
yet another to its diverse fields of 
service in the community. 


*Building local historical collections, by Felicia Ryan, Librarian, East Bluff Branch, 


Peoria, printed in Supplement to this issue. 
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UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
Summer Library Courses, 1929 


The summer session of the Univer- 
sity began on June 17th and ended 
August 10th with a total enrollment 
of 2336; of this number 101 were 
registered in library science. Seven- 
ty-seven were first year Library 
School students, 31 of whom have at- 
tended the Library School previous- 
ly; 12 were registered in the Grad- 
uate School for work leading to the 
Master’s degree; 12 were students in 
the courses for High School grad- 
uates, chiefly from Illinois public li- 
braries. 

Instruction was given by seven full 
time faculty members. Miss Anna 
May Price, of the Extension Division 
of the Illinois State Library, Spring- 
field, gave a lecture on July 26, 1929, 
and held conferences with most of 
the students from Illinois libraries. 

Cataloging, classification, admin- 
istration, high school libraries, and 


public documents comprised the 
principal credit courses offered the 
students. Practice work as a sepa- 
rate course was offered for the last 
time in the Library School, since the 
decision to drop the practice course 
for credit becomes effective with the 
next semester. 

Of the first year students, 24 were 
employed in college and university 
libraries; 13 in public libraries and 
19 in school libraries; the highest an- 
nual salary reported by these was 
$2,936, the average was $1,348, the 
median $1,371, and the lowest was 
$624. Twenty-one were from Illinois 
and the rest came from 18 other 
states. 

At the close of the summer session 
three students received the Master’s 
degree in Library Science, and six 
received the degree of B.S. in Li- 
brary Science. 





GIFTS 


Argo. The library has received a 
$750 check as a gift from the Corn 
products refining company. This is 
$250 more than their usual annual 
contribution to the library. 


Canton. The Parlin Library has 
received a bequest of $20,000 in trust 
by the will of Miss Clara E. Parlin. 


Carthage. Two $100 government 
bonds as memorials to Edmund and 
Herman Hall have been sent to the 
library by their sister, Harriet Hall 
of St. Louis. Miss Hall suggested 
especially the buying of good books 
for young people. 

The library has recently invested 
in a $100 Liberty bond, funds pro- 
vided by the Carthage Missionary 
Union. Interest from the bond, 
which is a memorial to John M. 
Hyde, is to be used in the purchase 


of missionary books for the library. 
The missionary union has started 
another $100 unit for the same pur- 
pose to the memory of a local mis- 
sionary, Trevor Helfrich. A similar 
fund is being established to com- 
memorate the name of Mrs. Mary 
Catherine Hooper, the founder and 
first president of the public library. 

A gift of $100 by Mrs. E. C. Win- 
ston of Honolulu has made possible 
the purchase of some much needed 
reference books. These gifts have 
followed one another as a result of 
the newspaper publicity given to the 
first one. 

Chester. The Clementine Cole Me- 
morial fund of $5,000 has been estab- 
lished by Miss Eunice Smith of Al- 
ton, niece of C. B. Cole, who gave the 
new memorial library to the city. 
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Miss Cole is a resident of Chester, 
where she has spent a great part of 
her time in educational work. The 
fund is to be invested by the library 
and the interest used in the pur- 
chase of books. 


Chicago. Hamilton Club. Henry 
R. Rathbone, congressman-at-large 
for Illinois, whose death occurred 
last spring, left his iibrary of 1,000 
volumes to the Hamilton Club. The 
collection consists of a well-selected 
library, including many first editions. 
Mr. Rathbone was a past president of 
the Hamilton club. 


Evanston. Northwestern Univer- 
sity. Marguerite Wilkinson left her 
collection of more than 200 auto- 
graphed volumes of contemporary 
authors to the University library. 
Many of the books are first or limited 
editions and bear greetings to Mrs. 
Wilkinson. Mrs. Wilkinson was at 
one time a student of the University 
and spent much of her early life in 
Evanston. 


Galesburg. Knox College. Cyrus 
H. McCormick has presented the 
Henry M. Seymour library at Knox 
College with a complete set of the 
bound volumes of the London 
‘*Punch’’ from the year 1841, when 
‘*Punch’’ was established, to 1870. 
As there are two volumes per year, 
Mr. McCormick’s gift comprises 
fifty-nine volumes, covering a period 
of years that is perhaps the most 
interesting in the entire life of this 
humorous journal. 


Galesburg. A two-volume first edi- 
tion of Webster’s dictionary, pub- 
lished in 1828, together with the Pie- 
torial geography of the world, pub- 
lished in 1840, have been presented 
to the public library by Miss Myra 
Patch of the city. 


Glen Ellyn. Friends of the library 
have contributed $540 to the public 
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library fund. A gift of $25 has been 
received from the woman’s club. 


Gridley. A $200 bequest to the li- 
brary is provided in the will of E. F. 
Kent. Mr. Kent was a Gridley man 
who had always a great interest in 
the library. 

Mrs. Blanche Clotfelter, a local 
woman, recently bequeathed $100 to 
the library. 


Kewanee. A gift of $5,000 has 
been received by the public library 
from Emerit E. Baker, Ine. with a 
pledge for an additional $1,000 a 
year for a period of five years. The 
library has been handicapped for 
lack of funds for several years, with 
the result that the book collection 
has been quite inadequate to meet 
the demands of the public. This 
generous gift will enable the library 
to bring its collection up to what it 
should be. 


Peoria. Bradley Institute. The 
John Sanborn Stevens library of 
more than 3,000 volumes has been 
presented to the ,library by Mrs. 
Sarah B. Stevens. The collection, 
which is considered one of the finest 
private libraries in Peoria, will be 
known as the Stevens memorial li- 
brary. 


Rockford. Augustana College. Dr. 
John Telleen of St. Paul, an Au- 
gustana synod clergyman for fifty- 
seven years, has donated his private 
library of more than 1,500 volumes 
to Denkmann memorial library. The 
collection includes many rare books 
on religious subjects and will be 
placed in the library for reference 
use. 


Toulon. A check for $141.52 has 
been presented to the library by the 
Toulon civic club. The gift was 
realized through the local talent 
chautauqua sponsored by the club. 
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LIBRARY BUILDINGS 


Chicago. Walker Branch, Exca- 
vation has been started for the ad- 
dition to the Walker branch located 
at 111th street and Hoyne avenue. 
The new portion is to be one story 
and basement, which will make the 
combined area four times as great 
as the present library. A new heat- 
ing plant, plumbing and electric 
lighting system will be installed. 
Over $45,000 will be spent in build- 
ing the addition. 


DeKalb. The firm of White and 
Weber of Chicago has been given the 
contract for drawing the plans for 
the Haish Memorial library. 


Galva. The dedication and formal 
opening of the Jessie Smalley Me- 
morial addition on October 17 
marked the twentieth anniversary 
of laying the library cornerstone. 
Over three hundred visitors regis- 
tered at the dedication and made an 
inspection of the library following 
the program. Each guest received 
a souvenir program with illustra- 
tions of the library before and after 
the erection of the Memorial addi- 
tion. The new addition is the result 
of a $10,000 bequest made by Mrs. 
Ada Smalley in memory of her 
daughter, which was augmented by 
gifts of money from eight other per- 
sons, 


Jacksonville. Illinois College. The 
Tanner memorial library was dedi- 
cated in the presence of a large audi- 
ence on the college campus on Octo- 
ber 14. The ceremony was appro- 
priately a part of the occasion of the 
celebration of the centennial anni- 
versary of the college. Following a 
musical program, President Rammel- 
kamp introduced Professor Edgar J. 
Goodspeed of the University of Chi- 
eago, speaker of the afternoon. The 
new building, which harmonizes in 
architecture with the rest of the 
campus is a two story colonial struc- 


ture, combining traditional forms 
with modern interpretations. 


Port Bryon. Work upon the De- 
vore memorial library, provided in 
the will of Mrs. Devore Simonson, 
began in July. The building will 
be a one story colonial structure of 
red brick trimmed with Bedford 
stone. It will have a frontage of 36 
feet and a 24 foot depth. The site 
for the building was donated by J. 
W. Simonson, following the bequest 
of his wife in memory of her parents. 


Quincy. The public library has 
completed a new addition to the 
building, which has greatly relieved 
the over-crowded condition which 
has existed for a number of years. 
The children’s room is now located 
in the addition where it has a separ- 
ate street entrance. The newspaper 
and periodical reading room is on 
the second floor. 


River Forest. Formal opening of 
the new library building took place 
October 13. Members of the board 
and Gladys Allison, librarian, re- 
ceived the hundreds of guests who 
were invited to inspect the library. 
The new building stands adjacent to 
the Roosevelt school building in a 
landscaped block constituting a com- 
munity group. The style, collegiate 
Gothic architecture, harmonizes with 
the adjoining school. The structure 
is red brick trimmed in Bedford 
stone, and has a heavy slate roof. The 
leaded glass windows have colored 
glass inserts. The entire equipment, 
including tables and chairs, has been 
especially designed and made by the 
Library Bureau. 


Riverside. The village voted a 
special bond issue for $75,000 for a 
new library building. The tax levy 
for the bonds will extend over 
twenty years. 
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Sullivan. The city council has au- 
thorized a bond issue to buy the 
building in which the public library 
is now located from the estate of 
James A. Steele. The bond issue 
ealls for $4,000 to provide for the 
purchase of the building, installation 
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of a heating plant and necessary re- 
pairs. The building is a brick struc- 
ture which was built for the library 
by W. A. Steele and has been leased 
by the board since it was built. The 
sale price was $2,000. 





LIBRARY NOTES 


Argo. Plans are being made to 
open a second branch of the public 
library at the Corn Products plant. 


Aurora. The new public library 
branch in the C. M. Bardwell school 
opened on October 24. The room, 
which will serve southeast Aurora 
patrons, has been furnished with en- 
tirely new equipment and book stock, 
costing about $3,500. The collection 
consists of more than 2,000 books in 
adult and juvenile titles. The branch 
is open on Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday. 


Batavia. The library has been im- 
proved by the enlargement of the 
stack room and installation of more 
book stacks and a new charging 
desk. The new edition of the En- 
eyclopedia Britannica and Ham- 
mond’s World loose-leaf atlas have 
been purchased from the $2,000 be- 
queathed by Dr. J. A. Augustine for 
the purchase of scientific and his- 
torical books. 


Berwyn. The south branch of the 
public library opened in its new 
quarters in September. The branch 
has a collection of 1,700 volumes and 
an average circulation of 2,500 vol- 
umes a month. Before removal to 
the new location it was known as 
Grove Avenue branch. 


Bloomington, A Saturday visiting 
day for children brought the young 
people to the Withers public library 
to examine and borrow the collection 
of one hundred new juvenile titles 
on display. Throughout the day, the 
visitors received gay bookmarks with 


pictures and verses on them as sou- 
venirs of the occasion. 


Chicago. Lawn Branch. A total 
of 28,762 books issued in June 
brought the new Lawn branch to 
third place in Chicago branch cirecu- 
lation during its second month of 
operetion. In the first two months 
the library was opened 3,970 borrow- 
ers’ cards were issued to persons who 
had never before been patrons of the 
library. 


Chicago. Pullman Branch. Sev- 
eral hundred books in foreign lan- 
guages have been added to the li- 
brary. The collection includes titles 
in Dutch, French, German, Polish, 
Russian, Italian, Finnish and Greek. 


Chicago. Art Institute. The new 
quarters of the Burnham library of 
architecture were dedicated in Oc- 
tober. The Burnham library was 
originally founded through the 
$50,000 bequest provided in the wil! 
of Daniel H. Burnham, originator of 
the Chicago Beautiful plan. Mr. 
Burnham died in 1912 and the li- 
brary was inaugurated shortly after 
through the purchase from the Ryer- 
son library of books bearing on ar- 
chitecture. 


Chicago. Municipal Reference Li- 
brary. The annual report made in 
September by Frederick Rex, librar- 
ian, showed that 17,272 persons had 
visited the library in the search for 
reference material in the past twelve 
months. During that time 6,156 
telephone requests for information 
were received. The collection, which 
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numbers 125,901 volumes, relates to 
problems of municipal government 
and is primarily for the use of the 
members of the Chicago city council, 
municipal department and bureau 
heads and employees. 


Decatur. The children’s room was 
redecorated in July and the shelf 
space was increased by the installa- 
tion of new stacks. Steel shelves 
have also been added in the news- 
paper file room to accommodate the 
file of daily papers. 


Earlville. The public library build- 
ing has recently been painted and 
the interior has been done over in 
tones of gray. New window shades, 
stair padding and re-varnished wood- 
work have added to the attractive 
appearance of the library. Nearly 
$500 was spent for the improvement. 


Evanston. The new art center lo- 
eated on the foundation floor of the 
public library opened on Monday, 
October 28 with a program devoted 
to civie night. On this evening, Mrs. 
Harrison B. Riley, one of the found- 
ers of the art center, explained the 
aims of the center, and Mayor 
Charles H. Bartlett gave a short ad- 
dress. On Tuesday evening the 
musicians of Evanston were the 
special guests. Arne Oldberg, head 
of the piano department at North- 
western University, presented the 
program. The Evanston historical 
society had charge of the Wednesday 
program, on which occasion the mem- 
bers of the receiving line were 
dressed in old-time costumes. On 
Thursday evening, Milo Winter, who 
has recently returned from a sketch- 
ing tour of England, made a talk 
at the meeting specially given to the 
graphie arts. The reception Friday 
evening was devoted to Evanston 
authors, and was addressed by Henry 
Kitchell Webster. Following each 
program the guests made an inspec- 
tion of the newly decorated rooms. 
The center was decorated by stu- 
dents of the Evanston acadamy of 
fine arts, as a school project, under 
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the direction of Carl Scheffler, di- 
rector of the school. It houses the 
Coe memorial music library estab- 
lished some years ago, the Julia 
Ferguson art collection and several 
thousand art volumes transferred 
from the main library upstairs. 


Farmer City. The Moore town- 
ship high school has contributed 
$500 and the grade school $200 to the 
city public library for cooperation 
in school library work. 


Farmington. The library realized 
over $80 from a tag day held in Sep- 
tember. 


Galesburg. The jnterior of the li- 
brary which was damaged by fire 
last May has been completely cleaned 
and redecorated at an expense of 
$1,760. The cost was covered by the 
insurance. 


Geneva. The public library has in- 
stalled new electric ceiling lights 
which produce in the building a 
powerful light devoid of glare. The 
lights are the Filterlite suspension 
type, Hallophone F. 300. 


Glencoe. The Glencoe public li- 
brary has been located in the village 
hall since it was established in 1910. 
It has now outgrown its quarters. 
The village officers also required the 
extra space. The library has pur- 
chased a site and intends to build as 
soon as funds are available. In the 
meantime the library has rented the 
former Woman’s club building, 
which will afford much more space 
than the village hall. 


Harvey. The Harvey woman’s 
club held a flower show at the li- 
bary in August. 


Hinsdale. Promotion of the local 
library is the special project of the 
woman’s club for the ensuing year. 
Eura Wood, librarian, addressed the 
luncheon meeting of the club in Octo- 
ber upon the need of a public library 
in Hinsdale and expressed her eager- 
ness to make the library of as great 
service to the community as possible. 
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Jacksonville. Illinois College. A 
memorial table of cherry wood, meas- 
uring 20x 4 feet, has recently been 
installed in the Trustee’s room of the 
Illinois College Tanner Memorial li- 
brary, as the gift of Thomas Butler, 
1907, in memory of his brother, John 
M. Butler, 1910. Dr. Butler donated 
$500 to convert the cherry boards 
which were cut from a cherry tree 
formerly growing on the campus, in- 
to the beautiful table with a me- 
morial inscription. 


Kankakee. The public library has 
placed book collections, including fic- 
tion and reference books relating to 
the work, in the two fire stations. 


Lockport. Formal transfer of the 
library established by the local 
woman’s club to the new library 
board of Lockport township was 
completed at a meeting of officers of 
the two organizations on August 27. 
A tax rate of nine-tenths of a mill 
voted in a special election, is now 
levied in Lockport township for the 
maintenance of the library. 


Macomb. An inventory and new 
shelf list has been made for the 
18,000 volumes in the public library. 
Ella Hodges, field visitor from the 
Library Extension Division, assisted 
the librarian and a number of special 
helpers. The work will be followed 
up with the making of a complete 
author, title and subject catalog. 


Marshall. The library has been 
moved from the second floor of the 
O’Hair building to a room in the city 
hall. 


Mason City. The library moved 
into a room in the new city hall in 
September. Though the room is on 
the second floor, it is larger and more 
attractive than their old location. A 
saving in rent will afford a larger 
book fund. 


Maywood. The Seventh Avenue 
branch library has increased the 
period open to the public from three 
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afternoons a week to five and from 
two evenings to three. The change 
was made on October 15 in response 
to the increased demand for library 
service in that vicinity. In the re- 


mainder of the month, 1,207 books 
were issued from the collection of 
2,000 volumes in the library. 


Mt. Sterling. The library board 
sponsored a local musical comedy on 
October 22 to augment the library 
funds. 


Oregon. Ralph Clarkson, the noted 
portrait artist, who makes his sum- 
mer home at the Eagle’s Nest camp 
in Oregon, has presented the library 
with a volume of Contemporary 
American portrait artists. The book 
is a compilation of photogravures 
of fifty leading portrait artists of 
America and reproductions of paint- 
ings judged to be their best work. 
The volume contains a fine portrait 
of Professor Chamberlain of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago faculty, painted 
by Mr. Clarkson at Eagle’s Nest 
camp. 


Pekin. The new children’s depart- 
ment of the public library was for- 
mally dedicated September 17. Mr. 
A. W. Hinners, president of the 
board, presided, and the Reverend 
W. L. Turney of Pekin and Miss 
Anna May Price, superintendent of 
the Library Extension Division, were 
speakers. The new room is located 
on the ground floor of the building 
and has a separate street entrance. 
Entirely new equipment has made a 
very attractive room. Helen Kaiser 
is the children’s librarian. 


Peoria. An October exhibit of 
photographic prints of the Inter- 
national photographers association 
brought many people to the library. 
The exhibit, representing the most 
noted photographers of the United 
States and other countries, was 
brought to the city by the Peoria 
photographers association. Art ex- 
hibits by students of Bradley college 
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and the Peoria art institute and a 
national soap sculpture exhibit were 
also displayed in the library. 


Rockford. The public library re- 
port shows a circulation for the past 
year of 442,989 volumes of which 
229,658 are juvenile and 213,331 
adult books. In both groups, fiction 
and stories were most in demand, 
with fairy tales second in popularity 
among the children. The library op- 
erates six branches in addition to the 
main building. Together they ecir- 
eulated 211,742, or almost half of 
the total number of books. 


Salem. In August the Bryan-Ben- 
nett Library board entertained as 
their dinner guest, Mrs. Ruth Bryan 
Owen, who visited the birthplace of 
her father, William Jennings Bryan. 


Springfield. Lincoln Library. The 
Susan Wilcox room for young people 
opened on September 3. The board 
of education, high school teachers, 
and members of the Parent-teachers’ 
association were invited to inspect 
the library before it was opened to 
the students. The new room, which 
is located on the ground floor of the 
building, adjacent to the children’s 
department, has been established for 
the use of high school students. The 
name was chosen to honor Miss 
Susan Wilcox, head of the English 
department in the high school, in 
recognition of her faithful service 
and the incentive to better things in 
literature and life which she has vro- 
vided for young people. No effort 
has been spared to make the room 
as attractive and serviceable as pos- 
sible with new equipment and fur- 
nishings. Foreign travel posters, 
charming in themselves, give a de- 
lightful color to the walls. 

Books of many kinds and interests 
are included in the collection. From 
the main department books most 
called for by high school students 
have been transferred to this room, 
and others added from teachers’ lists, 
In the room will be found reference 
books useful in school work; books 
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connected with school studies, long 
themes, and special assignments; 
books on the required English read- 
ing lists; special reserve shelves of 
books as required; a small browsing 
collection of beautiful editions for 
reading in the library, and books 
for personal interests and pleasure in 
reading. 

The room is open from three 
to nine o’clock on school days and 
from nine to six o’clock on Satur- 
days. Stdents register at the main 
desk of the library, but their cards 
are held in the high school loan desk. 
Eleanor Heimark from the Western 
Reserve library school is in charge of 
the room. 


Springfield. St. John’s School of 
Nursing. The library of the school 
contains over 2,000 volumes embrac- 
ing all phases of the nursing subject. 
The collection includes the latest 
medical reference books, standard 
text books in the revised editions and 
books in the basic sciences. The li- 
brary is located in the building for 
nurses just recently completed. All 
reference books are kept within the 
library where supervised study is 
conducted. The bocks are arranged 
by the Decimal system of classifica- 
tion. 


Sterling. The library has received 
as a gift a minature of the Venus of 
Milo. 


Stockton. The librarian and board 
members of the township public li- 
brary have widely increased cireula- 
tion through publicity in the local 
newspaper, invitations to _ school 
groups to make a tour of the library 
and through printed invitations and 
library cards sent to people in the 
community who are not taking ad- 
vantage of the library service. The 
circulation thus far in 1929, inelud- 
ing the month of October, has al- 
ready exceeded the entire circulation 
for 1928. 


Urbana, University of Illinois. A 
plaque to the memory of Marian 
Sparks, for seventeen years librarian 
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of the Chemistry library, is to be 
made from a new alloy discovered 
by Dr. Rosalie Parr of the depart- 
ment of Chemistry and to be donated 
by former chemistry students of the 
university. 


Waterloo. The library has added 
96 volumes purchased with funds 
realized from a benefit picture show. 


Waverly. Contributions from bene- 
fits and gifts of organizations have 
recently enabled the library to pur- 
chase nearly fifty dollars worth of 
children’s books. 


Waukegan. The city council has 
increased the tax levy for the public 
library by $7,000 making the library 
income for the ensuing year $25,000. 


Western Springs. An exhibit of 
water colors by Gertrude Wales has 
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been on display in the public library. 
An exhibit of art objects brought 
from Europe by a local patron has 
also been shown in the library. 


White Hall. Members of the li- 
brary board entertained the teachers 
of the local schools in the library 
club rooms on September 5. During 
the afternoon each teacher was 
shown about the library as a future 
aid to her school work. 


Wilmette. Members of the library 
board have applied to the village 
board for an increase of revenue 
from $12,000 to $16,000 a year. The 
library, which has heretofore been 
subject to the nine-tenths of a mill 
tax levy, is seeking to benefit from 
the law enacted in the last legisla- 
ture permitting a tax of one and two- 
tenths mills. 





PERSONALS 


Ethelred Abbott has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Ryerson and 
Burnham libraries of the Chicago art 
institute. She succeeds Sarah L. 
Mitchell who has resigned after four- 
teen years of service. Miss Abbott 
has been reference librarian in the 
Cincinnati public library since 1926. 

Elizabeth Ballard, librarian of the 
Ida public library at Belvidere, spent 
her vacation abroad. 


Mrs. Louise Myer Ballard is the 
new librarian in the Chenoa public 
library. She succeeds Mrs. Ida I. 
Lord who resigned in July. Mrs. 
Ballard has studied at the University 
of Illinois, 

Elizabeth Barker, formerly in 
charge of the South branch of the 
Lincoln library, Springfield, has 
been made the new extension librar- 
ian. Esther Hunn, an assistant in 
the main library, succeeded Miss 
Barker at the South branch. 

Anne Benner became a member 
of the staff of the Library Extension 
Division on September 1. Miss Ben- 


ner is a graduate of Carthage college, 
received her bachelor of science de- 
gree from the University of Lllinois 
library school last year, and was 
catalog reviser during the summer 


‘session at the University of Iowa li- 


brary school. She now has charge 
of the collections of long-time loans 
sent for school and community use. 
Eloise Kissinger, who finished the 
eight weeks summer course in the 
library school, has also been added 
to the staff of the Extension Division. 


Maude Blake, for several years li- 
brarian of the Northwestern branch 
of the Chicago public library has left 
this library to become librarian of 
the new Austin branch. 


Winifred M. Bright is the author 
of an article, Music in the story hour, 
published in the October, 1929, issue 
of the English elementary review. 
Through her experience as children’s 
librarian at the Wilmette public li- 
brary, Miss Bright has found that the 
story hour affords an opportunity 
for correlating music and literature, 
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and she presents an interesting dis- 
eussion of the subject, with a bibli- 
ography for the aid of children’s li- 
brarians. 


O. E. Child has been made presi- 
dent of the board of trustees of the 
Moline public library. Mr. Child has 
served as secretary of the board over 
twenty-two years. 


Margaret Corcoran, for several 
years extension librarian in the Lin- 
coln library at Springfield, resigned 
her position to become librarian of 
the Springfield Junior college, which 
was opened in September by the 
Catholic church. 


Lucille Crawford is the new assist- 
ant to Ellen Creek, librarian of the 
Illinois Woman’s college, Jackson- 
ville. Miss Crawford received her 


bachelor’s degree from the Illinois 
Woman’s college and attended the 
University of Illinois library school 
where she received her bachelor of 
science degree in library science. 


Margaret Davenport, librarian of 
the Freeport high school, was acting 
librarian of the Helen M. Plum me- 
morial library of Lombard during 
the absence of Dorothy Russell, the 
librarian, 

Mary Bostwick Day has been ap- 
pointed head librarian of the Mu- 
seum of Science and Industry, 
founded by Julius Rosenwald. This 
museum will occupy the remodeled 
Fine Arts building in Jackson Park. 


Minnie A. Dill, librarian of the De- 
eatur public library, has _ been 
granted an indefinite :eave of absence 
because of ill health. Mabel Wayne, 
assistant librarian, is serving as li- 
brarian and secretary of the board 
during Miss Dill’s absence. 

Mrs. Virginia Edwards, librarian 
of the East Moline public library for 
the past nine years, died on October 
19, following a long illness. 

Malvena Evans, from the Univers- 
ity of Illinois, 1929, began work as 
assistant cataloger in the Decatur 
public library on September Ist. 
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Hortense Ferrell has resigned her 
position as librarian of the El Paso 
public library, but will continue to 
give part of her time to the library 
as assistant to Katherine Jenkins 
who has been appointed to fill the 
position of librarian. 


Mary Goodrich and Helen Porter- 
field are new assistants in the Cham- 
paign public library. 


Sophia Grant, former Geneseo li- 
brarian, was married to William 
Licherknecht on October 5. 


Dorthy Hallauer resigned her po- 
sition from the staff of the Library 
Extension Division, Springfield, in 
September to resume her studies at 
the University of Illinois library 
school. 


Eleanor Heimark has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the new Susan 
Wileox room for high school stu- 
dents at the Lincoln Library, Spring- 
field. Miss Heimark is a graduate 
of the University of Minnesota and 
of the Western Reserve library 
school. She began work in her new 
position July 1. 

Miss Effie Lansden, librarian of the 
Cairo public library, has been made 
a member of the Lincoln memorial 
committee by Governor Emmerson. 


Bernice Mitchell is the new li- 
brarian at Forest Park, succeeding 
Catherine Chouffet who resigned to 
attend the University of Wiscon- 
sin. Miss Mitchell came to her new 
position from the University of Cal- 
ifornia where she received her li- 
brary training. 

Mabel Helen Murray, librarian of 
the Mt. Carmel public lbrary for the 
past four years, was married on Sep- 
tember 14 to Darwin Tevault. 


Helen H. Parker assumed her 
duties as children’s librarian in the 
Decatur public library on August 1. 
Miss Parker is a graduate of the 
Western Reserve library school in 
Cleveland and has had library expe- 
rience in the Des Moines and Cleve- 
land public libraries. 
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Arnold Rosaaen has been appoint- 
ed librarian of the University of Ilh- 
nois chemistry library to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of 
Marian Sparks last spring. Mr. 
Rosaaen received his bachelor of 
arts degree from the University of 
Iowa in 1928 and his bachelor of 
science degree from Illinois last 
June. 

Margaret Rounds resigned her 
position as librarian of the Benton 
public library in October to accept 
a position in the circulation depart- 
ment of the University of Nebraska 
library. 

Dorothy Russell, librarian of the 
Helen M. Plum memorial library, re- 
turned to her duties in August, after 
a five week’s trip in Europe. 
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Evalyn Schultheis, assistant li- 
brarian at the public library, Mt. 
Carmel, and Thelma Jordan, high 
school librarian, attended the eight 
weeks summer session of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois library school. 

Mabel Schureman is the new li- 
brarian at the Oglesby public library, 
Miss Schureman graduated from the 
University of Illinois, library school 
in June. 


Vera M. White, for several years a 
member of the Decatur public li- 
brary staff, was married in June to 
Kenneth Scholy. 


P. L. Windsor, librarian of the 
University of Illinois, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the committee 
on Chicago centennial exposition of 
the American Library Association. 











